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What  Classical  Education  Means 


THE  PROBLEM  IN  CANADA 


BT' 

JAMES   CAPPON, 

Profesaor  of  Eiiglittli  Literatare,  Queen's  TTniversity, 
KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


THE  JACK-iON  PRESS. 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 


WHAT  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  MEANS. 

YS  Ontario  to  abandon  classical  education  ? 
1  Mr.  Scalh  has  liad  liis  way  in  the  matter  of  the  new 
Education  Bill.  Latin  has  been  made  merely  optional  in  the 
training;  of  the  Public  .School  teacher,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  '^rpe  majority  of  the  teachers  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  their  Association  voted  in  favour  of  its  retention  as  a 
compulsory  subject.  That  vote  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  ihc  most  highly  educated  men  in  the  profession,  and 
in  p.irticular  of  the  teachers  at  the  universities.  Kven  if  we 
grant  that  professional  opinion  was  more  divided  than  the 
vote  showed,  it  is  still  evident  that  something  is  wrong 
when  .Mr,  llarcourt  and  Mr.  Seath  can  afford  calmly  to  dis- 
regard so  formal  and  deliberate  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
that  vote  was.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
either  the  university  men  are  pedants  living  on  an  obsolete  tra- 
dition or  that  Mr.  .Seath  is  a  hardy  Philistine  obstinately  bent 
on  dragging  all  Ontario  after  him  in  his  evil  courses.  I  should 
be  sorry  ti.  have  to  accept  either  alternative,  but  bow  else  is  the 
matter  to  be  explained  either  to  ourselves  or  the  public  ' 

THE   ClIANliK   IN   OLR    INnaLECTUAL   IDEALS. 

One  of  the  things  which  no  doubt  emboldens  Mr.  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  .Seath  to  disregard  the  vote  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  the  trend  which  the  mind  of  the  general  public  is  at 
present  taking  in  educational  matters.  The  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  our  educational  system  are  of  course  only  the 
reflection  of  certain  changes  that  are  taking  plii~e  in  our  life. 
Even  in  high  speculative  regions  our  minds  are  turned  more 
than  they  were  to  the  study  of  the  forces  of  the  universe  which 
lies  ouiside  of  man  and  less  than  they  were  to  the  study  of  that 
universe  which  in  a  sense  is  the  creation  of  man's  mind,  the 
universe  of  art,  literature,  subjective  philosophy  and  subjective 
religion.  Art  has  a  secure  basis  in  the  aesthetic  instinct  of  man, 
though  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  never  really  pos- 
sessed it  as  a  popular  form  of  culture,  as  the  Italians,  Germans 
and  some  other  nations  have.  Religion  has  a  history  of  its 
own;  but  literature  and  the  older  form  of  philosophy  have  both 
suffered  in  different  ways  and  degrees  from  this  displacement  of 
interest.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  this  change  is  to 
some  extent  a  beneficial  one.  We  needed  the  new  materials 
and  the  new  m>;lhods.  And  both  are  happily  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  made  to  appeal  successfully  to  a  wide  general  public. 
Those  who  could  read  Plato  or  Kant  were  always  few  in  num- 
Der,  but  almost  everybody  can  appreciate  the  proof  of  the  one- 
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ness  of  matte-  given  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  a  j.page  article 
on  electrons. 

But  it  is  net  from  the  side  of  pure  science  that  liie  danger 
to  the  older  literary  studies  threatens  us  so  much.    Pure  science 
in  the  high  intellectual  interest  it  excites  has  something  not  un- 
friendly  10   philosophy  and  literature.     It  is  rather  from  the 
popular  conception  of  what   is  useful  in  education   that  the 
danger  arises.      If  our  educational  system  is  to  he  based  on 
popular  tendency  and  the  immediate  needs  of  _  democracy,  then 
the  natural  apathy  of  the  general  public  at  present  towards  high 
forms  of  literary  education  will  be  sure,  especially  in  our  op- 
tional  systems,    to  make  the    displacement  1  have  spoken  of 
greater  than  is  safe.     The  keen  interest  which  the  public  now 
takes  in  industrial  and  economic  questions  shows  where  our 
great  social  problems  "j  at  present,  just  as  for  other  ages  they 
once  ;.-y  in  questions  of  Calvinisiic  theology  or  royal  preroga- 
tive.     The  leading  nations  of  the  earth   have  become  rival 
manufacturing  shops,  the  old  ideal  of  Free  Trade,  which  sup- 
posed that  each  might  be  kept  to  its  own   natural  and  distinct 
line  of  productivity  being  vi.tually  defunct.     !t  is  a  race  be- 
tween   them    in  coi..merce  and  ocean  traffic  and  the  miliury 
strength    necessary   to  support  and  extend  such  traffic.     The 
new  democracies  understand  perfectly  that  technical  education 
and  equipment  mean  success  both  for  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  average  man  therefore  is  naturally  i,.  Mined  to 
make  the  technical  element  in  education  paramount  alikv  in  our 
schools  and  universities  as  far  as  he  has  anything  to  Uo  with 
them.     He  is   ready  to  support  the  study  of  chemistry,  engi- 
neering and  mining  at  our  universities,  of  tarilTs  and  economic 
development,  and  of  all  subjects  which  have  a  demonstrable 
value  for  practical  industry  and  the  economic  development  of  a 
nation.    He  will  even  admit  the  value  of  languages  on  their  utili- 
tarian side,  enough  French  and  German,  for  example,  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  useful  works  of  science  in  those  languages  or 
facilitate  commercial  relations  with  the  nations  who  use  them; 
enough  English,  also,  for  the  practical  purpose  of  learning  to 
write  and  speak  effectively.     It  is  under  cover  of  such  needs, 
partly,  that  literary  education  seems  to  be  holding  its  ground 
still  in  some  courses.     It  might  even  seem  on  the  surface  to  be 
extending  it,  but  in  reality  it  is  becoming  fragmentary  and  dis- 
connected in  its  character  and  it  is  losing  sight  of  its  true  ends. 
Nobody  in  our  day  is  likely  to  undervalue  education  of  a 
practical  utilitarian  type.     Quite  the  contrary.     We  all   recog- 
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nl«  it!  clow  connection  with  the  primary  and  pressing  needs 
o(  a  democracy,  and  we  know  it  can  be  combined  with  a  hi>;h 
dcKrec  of  intellectual  discipline.  He  who  wants  an  equipment 
■n  sechnical  science  must  have  his  v.ay  ,n.,iic  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. But  there  are  other  claims  as  well,  and  the  oi^stion  how 
far  this  technical  kind  of  education  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
place the  more  general  and  literary  type  becomes  a  difficult  one 
when  we  mix  both  up  in  one  system  and  in  the  .same  institu- 
.tion',,  especially  under  a  system  of  option.s  which  Rives  free 
play  to  the  ;  i,pular  le-idency.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  cer 
Uin  confusio  1  of  educational  ends  ai  d  an  atmosphere  which  is 
hkcly  to  be  u.ifavourahle  to  true  literary  education  unless  the 
institution  is  capable  of  miking  exceptional  efforts  in  tlut  di- 
rection. There  is  a  difficult  question  of  adjustment  here  in 
which  mere  popular  tendency  can  he  no  safe  Kuide. 

C.ENKRAL    HKI-KCT   Ol'   TIIH    NEW    EI)IC,\riON    BILL. 

I  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  general  conditions  under 
which  our  educational  system  at  present  works  and  which  are 
found  alike  at  our  univefsities  and  in  our  .schools.  For  of 
course  the  educationalist  who  disparages  literary  studic-  (that 
is,  literary,  classical  and  philosophical  subjects)  is  the  same 
man  who  disparages  literary  methods  in  the  sch.  Is  and  thinks 
the  only  really  valuable  education  is  to  he  got  from  nature 
study,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  such  subjects. 
It  IS  in  the  light  of  these  conditions  that  we  must  consider  the 
recent  action  of  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario  in  making 
Latin  unnecessary  in  the  training  of  a  Public  School  teacher. 
Our  new  Education  Bill  is  an  open  attack  on  '..atin,  but  it  is 
also,  though  perhaps  less  onsciously,  part  of  a  general  move- 
ment against  liter.iry  or  humanistic  education  as  a  whole.  Its 
framers  must  know  that  the  general  effect  of  it  .vill  be  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  school  teachers  to  whom  the  literary  ele- 
ment in  education,  with  the  exception  of  the  practical  use  of 
Eng:,h,  is  only  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition  and  who  will 
teach  their  ,upils  to  look  wholly  to  nature  study  and  practical 
subjects  for  the  valuable  elements  in  their  education.  It  adds  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  the  teaching  of  English,  but  it  'akes  away 
an  mportant  literary  element  in  the  education  of  the  Public 
.School  teacher.  And  it  is  not  simply  the  loss  of  Latin  as  a 
subJKt,  and  a  very  valuable  one  in  the  education  of  any  teacher 
who  has  to  teach  the  English  language  and  English  literature, 
that  we  I-..V!  -o  rcckou  with;  it  is  the  less  of  the  classical  teach- 
er's personal  influence  and  of  his  literary  culture  which  was  in 
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•  line  with  Ihal  of  hi>  collugue  i.i  KnRlish  snU  romplclcd  h«p- 
pi;y  Ihe  current  of  literary  tradition.  The  KJucalion  I)ep«rt- 
ment  iieem!<  to  think  it  ho>  made  up  for  the  v  ant  of  Latin  in  the 
teacher'.  ci>urM  hy  requiring  some  hours  more  ■  week  of 
I'.nglish.  Hut  it  i,  not  Ihe  ume  thing,  nor  as  gixxl  a  thine, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  education.  Hnglish  alone, 
one  linKuiMic  and  liurary  mbject  amongst  a  numher  of  practi- 
cal, statistical  and  physical  observation  subjects,  will  not  be  of 
the  same  literary  value  as  Knglish  and  Latin  together.  The. 
htcrary  atmosphere  is  too  attenuated.  The  subject  is  shorn  of 
Its  natural  supports  and  shrinks  into  a  utilitarian  study  ^f 
speech,  with  perhaps  a  listless  treatment  of  Shakespeare  and 
Wordsworth  which  fails  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  pupil, 
partly  because  it  stands  unsupported  psychologically  by  his 
otiier  studies  and  partly  because  it  is  looked  upon  as  rhetorical 
and  ornamental  rather  than  really  useful. 

TIIK    IDKAI.   OK   ILASSICAL    KDICATION. 

I-ct  US  understand  clearly  what  we  are  about  to  lose  hy  this 
movement.  Let  us  look  fairly  at  the  ideal  of  classical  study. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  ideal  was  not  always  very  well  realized 
in  the  education  of  the  teacher,  but  will  i,  be  any  easier  to  reach 
the  true  ideal  of,  say,  nature  .■study?  Something,  however,  is 
always  reached  when  a  high  standard  is  set,  and  ofi,:n  moi« 
than  the  student  himself  may  be  fully  aware  of.  The  educa- 
tionalists of  the  past  did  not  ulk  much  about  the  merits  of  their 
system,  but  any  one  who  considers  the  subject  fairly  may  see 
what  a  complete  form  of  literary  culture  the  old  study  of  the 
classics  was  capable  of  giving.  It  combined  in  a  very  fine  way 
the  study  of  history,  of  antiquities,  of  poetry  and  literature, 
something  of  philosophy  and  something  also  which  I  might 
describe  as  a  comparative  study  of  civilization.  Each  of  these 
departments  threw  an  illuminating  light  on  the  other,  for  they 
were  studied  in  their  connection  and  were  all  diverse  aspects  of 
a  civilisation  which  was  closely  related  to  our  own  but  stood  far 
enough  away  from  us  to  be  calmly  surveyed  and  understood  as 
a  whole.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  replace  the  orb-like  thorough- 
ness of  that  study  as  a  literary  and  philosophical  training.  Its 
fruits  were  evident  enough.  It  set  the  type  of  culture  and 
trained  the  power  of  thought  and  literary  presenution  which 
you  find  in  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  in  Undor  and  Gray 
and  .Arnold,  in  Lessing  and  Sainte-Beuve.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  universities  the  study  of  the  classics  might  he  and  often  was 
spoiled  by  grammatical  pedantry,  yet  wherever  it  was  a  truly 
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literary  form  of  cullunj  there  »as  alwivs  ii  viul  Manie  in  il.      n 

i»  only  when  it  i..  made  a  speci«li«J  form  of  philologicl  and 

technical   MTholarshlp  thai   it,   vitality  u  .  hterary   tr«inin>. 

■«  really  lost.      Its  true  value  Mways  lay  almost  wholly  in   thi 

way    rn    which  it  can  he  reluivd  and    really  stands  related  to 

U,e  movement  of  art  and   thou^-ht   and   life  in  our  own  time. 

I  he  moder.,  .pecialisl  in  Latin  and  IJreck  who  has  read  Thucy- 

dides  and  Plutarch,  Horace  and   Tacitus,  Lon^inus  and  yuin- 

tilian,  but  docs  not  complete  his  literary  education  hy  making 

himself  acquainted,  as  he  may  easily  do,  with  the  thouijht  of 

Lai      >.■   and    Emerson  and  the  criticisn.  of         itc-Bcuvo  and 

AriiolJ,  should   l)c  a  horror  to  the  friend,    ol  ,  assical  studv. 

He  cannot  mike  his  lcarnin({  useful  and  is         .ahly  partly  n- 

sponsible  for  the  poor  opinion  which   the  general   public   may 

have  of  the  value  of  th.>  classics.     I  am  not  sure  but  the  Rreal 

tn^hsh    University  of  Cambridge,   by  encouraKinR  mainly  a 

technical  study  of  classical  literature,  has  done  more  damage  to 

the  cause  both  of  classi-al  learninK  and  literary  education  than 

(heir  most  active  opponents  could  have  done.     The  problem 

which  classical  teachers  have  to  solve  is  not  only  how  to  secure 

a  place    >r  classical  study  in  our  modern  systems  of  education, 

but  ht       o  re-vitali/e  it  as  a  form  of  literary  education. 

WHAT     LlTKKAKY    EDUCATIO.V    .MKANS. 

Literary  education  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Many  of  our 
new  educationalists  seem  to  have  something  like  a  scorn  for  the 
word  •'  literary  "  as  su  -stint;  a  formal  kind  of  knowledKc 
more  ornamental  than  ,  tical.  The  essential  conception  of 
literary  education  as  a  \.,iole  is  that  it  is  the  study  of  man's 
constant  endeavour  to  keep  alive  his  spiritual  life  by  BivinR  it  a 
true  and  Ixautiful  form  of  expression.  The  other  uses  of  litera- 
ture as  a  discipline  or  an  art,  though  they  may  seem  more  prac- 
tical, are  really  seconJary.  Men  can  become  Kood  speakers 
and  debaters,  and  even  good  writers,  withou'  more  than  the  A 
B  C  of  a  literary  education,  though  no  doubt  literary  education 
is  the  readiest  means  of  making  them  proficient  in  these  arts. 
But  no  man  can  have  a  true  understanuiiig  of  his  own  age  and 
the  meaning  of  its  needs  and  activities,  if  his  literary  education 
is  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  sec  the  present  in  relation  to  the 
wh"le  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  present  lives  far  more  on  the 
past  .nan  it  is  ever  conscious  of.  Every  moral  and  intellectral 
fibre  of  it  is  instinct  with  a  life  which  draws  its  source  and  mu,  h 
of  its  value  from  the  past  and  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
by  means  of  the  literary  documents  which  give  a  full  expression 
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to  the  past.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  so  often  the  most  enthusi- 
astic exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  cvoluticn  in  the  physical 
sciences  who  overlook  the  fact  that  literary  education  is  simply 
the  comparative  study  of  the  present  time,  and  therefore  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  form  of  that  study.  The 
study  of  man's  constant  endeavour  to  keep  alive  his  spiritual 
life  by  giving  it  a  true  and  beautiful  form  of  expression  !  -If 
that  is  the  real  meaning  of  literary  education,  Is  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  our  new  democracies  are  growing  up 
under  conditions  (amongst  others,  an  entire  absence  of  fixed 
traditions  and  dogmatic  belief)  which  makes  this  kind  of  culture 
one  of  their  great  needs  and  Indeed  quite  indispensable? 

How  else  is  reverence  for  the  Ideal  that  the  history  of  hu- 
manity discloses  to  enter  into  their  education  ?  How  else  Is 
their  religious  sense  in  oui  times  to  be  developed?  It  must 
enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  training  or  it  will  never 
really  enter  at  all.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  those  who 
are  seeking  to  displace  true  literary  education  by  utilitarian 
studies  are  working  at  only  one  side  of  tl  ,  problem  ?  The 
want  in  their  system  will  not  be  made  good  by  the  use  of  such 
pedagogical  abstractions  as  "The  Mnnl  Virtues  and  their 
Reasons,"  or  by  a  littte  English  and  French  taught  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  or  by  a  study  of  economic  and  constitutional  de- 
velop ent.  American  journalism  one  cannot  but  notice  hjis 
some  sense  of  this  need,  and  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
ply it  in  Its  own  way,  which,  of  course.  Is  subject  to  peculiar 
limitations.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a 
juster  and  more  lively  sense  amongst  the  editors  of  our  dallies 
and  weeklies  of  the  nc.  Is  of  the  new  democracy  in  this  respect 
than  there  is  amongst  our  new  schools  of  pedagogy. 

THE   PLACE    WHICH   CLASSICAL   STUDY     HAS   IN    LITERARY 

EDUCATION. 

The  question,  then,  as  to  the  place  which  classical  study 
should  have  in  our  modern  system  of  education  must  be  con- 
sidered mainly  from  this  point  of  view,  how  does  it  serve  the 
great  ends  which  literary  jducation  in  general  serves  ?  What 
Is  Its  special  place  there  ?  Is  some  direct  knowledge  of  it  es- 
sential to  complete  true  literary  education,  or  is  it  only  a  help- 
ful addition  as  any  other  literature  might  be,  in  some  degree  at 
least? 

Most  educationalists  In  our  day  are  ready  enough  to  admit 
the  deep  and  delicate  organic  filaments  which  connect  Graeco- 
Roman  civilization  with  that  of  our  own  time.     Great  material 
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and  political  chauges  have  rather  disguised  than  altered  our 
relationship.  The  structural  forms  of  our  poetry  and  oratory 
and  the  logical  forms  of  our  reasoning  were  grafted  by  the  men 
of  the  Renaissance  on  Gracco-Roman  literature.  Many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  literature.  Dante's  Divina  Commeditt, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Arnold's  lyiytsis,  and  indeed  all  our 
great  pastoral  elegies  and  idylls,  bind  us  fast  to  the  classical 
world  both  by  what  they  recall  and  by  what  they  imply,  though 
literary  criticism  has  not  yet  done  as  much  as  it  might  have 
with  that  last  point.  Most  of  the  important  documents  in  the 
history  of  our  civilisation  cannot  be  read  at  first  hand,  with  a 
full  sense  of  possession  and  enjoyment,  without  a  knowledge  of 
r^atin  at  least.  And  if  the  colour  of  the  Graeco-Roman  mind 
runs  strongly  in  our  literature,  it  is  still  more  marked  in  our 
language.  The  diction  of  the  newspapers  we  read  is,  as  far  as 
the  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  which  give  colour  to  speech  is 
concerned,  fifty  per  cent,  of  it,  Graeco-Roman.  Our  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  terminology  is  wholly  so.  Kven  outside 
of  literature  our  indcbtidness  to  that  clasrical  world  is  still  very 
great.  Our  modern  jurisprudence  has  been  moulded  out  of  the 
maxims  of  Roman  law.  The  civic  buildings  I  see  every  day 
in  this  land  where  the  Huron  once  built  his  wigwam,  are  the 
work  of  the  Graeco-Roman  mind,  adapted  to  modern  use  by 
the  Italian  of  the  Renaissance.  The  modern  builder  contri- 
buted only  the  stone  and  lime.  We  could  not  fancy  Chinese 
pagodas  or  even  the  magnificent  structures  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  of  India  rising  in  their  place.  And  yet  the  only 
reason  why  not  is  the  Graeco-Roman  mould  of  our  taste  and 
idea: . 

THE   GRAl-X'O-RO.MAN    TRADITION    IN    OUR    CIVILISATION. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  gain  we  are  conscious  of  and  can 
clearly  assess.  The  secret  categories  of  our  thought  and  the 
hidden  moulds  of  our  expression  of  it,  so  different  both  of  them 
from  the  forms  which  are  natural  to  a  Japanese  or  an  Arab, 
have  come  mainly  from  Graeco-Roman  thought  ;  or  at  any 
rate  very  largely,  for  of  course  we  must  allow  for  the  influence 
of  the  Hebrew  in  the  expression  of  religious  sentiment  and  for 
the  native  Teutonic  strain  everywhere,  however  much  the  latter 
may  have  been  overlaid. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  and  even  of  Latin  alone,  which  contains  and  con- 
veys to  us  a  great  deal  of  the  Greek  culture,  is  of  unique 
dsychological  value  in  a  literary  education.     It  not  only  gives 
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an  enlargement  of  menul  horizon  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  substitute  for,  but  it  lays  our  fingers  on  the  hidden  Iceys  of 
modern  thought  and  art.  The  viul  form  of  education  is  al- 
waysa  Icind  of  hidden  growth,  that  Itind  of  growth  which  Words- 
worth tries  so  hard  to  describe  in  his  Prelude.  Behind  all  the 
pedagogical  apparatus  with  which  we  overlay  our  methods  of 
teaching,  lie  the  vital  norms  of  feeling  and  conception,  and  by 
these  we  are  strongly  atuched  to  the  world  of  Graeco-Roman 
civilisation.  That  is  partly  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  day 
when  the  student  first  feels  that  a  line  of  Virgil  really  shines  in 
his  mind  or  when  he  grasps  appreciatively  the  firmly  carved 
phrase  of  Horace,  is  so  important  in  his  literary  education. 
He  has  touched  a  fine  pulse  of  art  in  that  "Tendens  Vena/rams 
in  agnu,"  or  that 

Hinc  alia  sub  rufie  canet  frondator  ad  auras, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  which  never  leaves  him  quite  the 
same.  There  is  something  in  that  classical  style  which  has  the 
same  effect  on  our  literary  sense  as  the  language  of  Isaiah  and 
Job  and  the  Hebraic  style  generally  have  in  awakening  our 
religious  consciousness. 

We  may  no  longer  use  the  pure  mould  of  either. 
The  Roman  mould  is  no  longer  our  model  as  it  was  for  the 
prose  of  Gibbon  and  Bossuet  and  for  the  poetry  of  the  French 
classics  and  our  own  poets  from  Milton  to  Campbell.  Neither 
are  the  Hebraic  cry  and  the  Hebraic  cadences  so  often  heard 
now  in  prose  or  verse  as  they  are  in  Milton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Carlyle,  it  is  true,  still  has  the  Hebrew  cadences, 
Arnold  loves  a  Hebraic  meUphor,  and  the  Roman  mould  con- 
siderably fractured  still  appears  as  a  common  form  of  style.  But 
as  a  rule  we  are  trying  now-a-days  to  get  away  from  the  grand 
Graeco-Roman  and  Hebraic  traditions  of  expression  and  are 
making  American  briskness  of  speech  our  ideal,  or  attaching 
ourselves  to  other  literary  traditions,  the  unsystematised  sweet- 
ness of  Celtic  rhythm,  or  the  rough  simplicity  of  Teutonic  em- 
phasis. That  is  all  good  as  an  effort  to  freshen  our  way  of 
writing  and  escape  from  moulds  of  phrase  which  are  rather 
worn.  But  I  would  not  be  so  sure  as  the  editor  of  Harper's 
that  the  "quintessential  virtues  of  prose"  are  wholly  of  to-day. 
I  should  be  sceptical  of  quintessential  virtues  unknown  to  the 
prose  of  Diderot  and  Sainte-Beuve,  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  of 
De  Sanctis  and  D'Azeglio,  of  Washington  Irving  and  Haw- 
thorne and  Thackeray.  The  style  of  to-day  is  more  mixed,  more 
finical,  and  has  a  broader  chord  of  metaphor,  but  it  is  not  an 
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improvement  on  theirs  exeept  in  the  sense  in  which  the  style  of 
St.  Augustine's  Confessions  is  an  improvement  on  Sallust 
and  Cicero.  It  shows  the  breath  of  a  new  spirit  and  is  the 
vehicle  of  a  more  composite  thought,  but  it  is  not  more  sensi- 
tive than  theirs  and  it  is  far  less  plastic  just  because  it  is  less  in 
the  great  literary  tradition  than  theirs  was. 

We  may  think  that  every  new  step  we  take  in  fields  of 
thought  and  science  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  weak- 
ens the  ties  that  bind  us  to  that  civilisation  o(  theirs.     Every 
scientific  philosopher  who  gives  us  a  new  view  of  the  physical 
universe,  every  educationalist  who  brings  a  new  practical  ele- 
ment into  our  educational  system,  even  every  new  poet  who 
deserts  the  classical  forms  of  his  art  for  a  new  style  of  irregular 
verse,  is  apt  to  think  he  is  breaking  entirely  with  the  Graeco- 
Roman  tradition.     But  these  changes  change  less  than  they 
seem  to  do  and  hardly  affect  the  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
forms  of  the  tradition  which  attaches  us  to  the  past.     Often 
they  only  open  up  new  vistas  of  our  relation  to  it,  just  as  the 
decay  of  dogmatic  interest  in  the  Scriptures  has  opened  up  the 
new   fields   of  naturalistic  interpretation  in  Higher  Criticism. 
Naturalism  in  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth  thinks  it  has  banished 
the  classic  scenery  and  swains  of  the  pastoral  idyll,  and  lo  ! 
they  rise  again  in  a  newand  fairer  form  in  the  poetry  of  Keats  and 
Matthew  Arnold.     So  powerful  indeed  are  the  ligaments  which 
connect  our  literature  and  our  literary  instinct  with  those  of  the 
classical  world  that  all  violent  attempts,  like  that  of  Mr.   Yeats 
and  his  Celtic  friends  for  example,  to  detach  us  from  its  essen- 
tial forms  and  attach  us  to  some  other  source,  early  Teutonic 
or  Celtic,  seem  mere  vagaries  to  us,  bubbles  floating  past  on 
the  mighty  stream  of  Graeco-Roman  tradition.     It  is  really  the 
fact,  though  I  am  aware  the  statement  will  surprise  many,   that 
a  knowledge  of  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  general  of  Hebraic 
tradition,  is  not  more  essential  for  the  education  of  the  religious 
consciousness  than  a  knowledge  of  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition 
IS  to  the  full  development  of  the  literary  sense.     That  is  for  us 
For  a  Chinese  or  an  Arab  it  is  different.     The  stream  of  their 
life  flows  in  other  great  traditions,  Buddhistic  or  Mohammedan, 
through  which  they  make  acquaintance  in  their  own  way  with 
the  Oriental  man's  endeavour  to  keep  alive  his  spiritual  life  and 
the  special  forms  of  the  true  and  beautiful  which  express  it  best 
for  him.     The  psychological  bonds  which  connect  us  with  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  are  so  deep  and  universal  as  almost  to 
escape  observation.      They  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
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Ltte^d  .hJ'h  "!"'»"'\''^  ">>'«••  Euclid  and  Archi„,edes 
mastered  the  phys.co-ma.hema.ical  universe,  the  methods  by 
«h.ch  H.ppocrates  brought  clinical  medicine  ou,  of  intuitional 
empmcsm  ,„to  sc.en.ific  system,  the  methods  by  which  Home 
and  Horace  wrote  verse,  and  Piato  and  Cicero  prose,  are  The 
moulds^m  wh,ch  our  scientific  and  ii.erarv  activity  ^orks  to! 
day.     One   s.gn  of  it  in  li.eratu^  is  that' there  his  ,^e„  no 

irnold'th:  '''""■-"■■■""-»--  -.  '-essins,  Sainte-Heuve^ 
Arnold  who  was  not  always  ready  to  lay  his  finger  on  the 
classical  note  ,„  order  to  get.  so  to  speak,  the  basic  Le  of  he 
modern  one  and  steady  his  judgment  regarding  i, 

THE   TRt.E    ,.OUCV   TO   HNaUKACK   TKACEKS   OK   KN..US,, 
TO   .MLROVE   THE.R   CLASS.CAI.    KNOULBIWK. 

Shall  we  d.scourage  any  class  of  general  teachers,  even  our 
common  school  teachers,  from  seeking  the  vital  contact  with 
he  I. terary  trad.t.on  of  our  race  which  a  direct  knowledge  of 
the  classics  is  best  fitted  to  give  ? 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  educationalists 
who  deny  the  value  of  that  tntdition.     "We   have   heard  tf 
these  great  th,„.s,"  they  say,  -but  we  have  never  experienced 
them  and  do  not  credit  them."     And   I  am  sorry  to^Tv  such 
utterances  occasionally  come  from   quarters  where   we   micht 
least  expect  to  hear  them.     The  intellectual  habit  of  such  n-tn 
have  noticed    is  more  or  less  that  which   is  shown  in  the 
frank   self-revelat.ons    of  Herbert    Spencer's    autobiography 
reveUions  which  ought   to  be  a  warning  to  educationahsts 
They   may  be   fine  writers  and   acute   thinkers,   and   present 
an  admirable  example  of  civic  virtue.     But  their  literary  sense 
m  the  larger  meaning  of  the  words,  and  in  some  degree  also 
their  religious  sense,    have  been   atrophied.      Their  virtues 
depend  upon  a  powerful  and  absorbing  concentration  of  their 
faculties  which  we  could  not  expect  from  ,    .re  ordinary  men 
But  when  the  case  of  the  teacher  in  our  common  schooU 
IS  being  discussed,  it  ,s  usually  a  different  and  more  diplomatic 
argument  which  we  hear  from  the  opponents  of  classical  study 
O  yes,      they  say,    "a  knowledge  of  Greek  and    Latin    is 
valuable  enough,  if  the  teacher  has  time  to  get  enough  of  it 
or  capacity  for  that  kind  of  cult  .re.     But  the  ordinary  teache.^ 
who  works  painfully  through  a  line  of  Virgil  is  conscious  of 
no  share  in  these  great  benefits  you  speak  of  j  he  never  gets 
a  glimpse  in  that  way  of  your  great  literary  heavens  " 

That  sounds  very  sensible.     But  it  is  really  a  counsel  of 
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despair  and  retreat.     We  all  know  .hat  there  are  some  teacher, 
who   show  httle  capacity  for    h.erature   as   others  shoT  li.de 
-pactyfor  ma.hema.ics,  and  .ha.  there  .re  some  who  iave 
been  too  .li  Uugh.  to  make  much  use  of  the  moUe  atlloun 
of  La.in  they  possess.     Such  teachers  wilj  nnt  h, 
of  much  benefi.from  .heir  classicars.udirs      tL  °" 

B„,*ve„  unuer  such  diMdvj„aH„«s  ^„di,ron,  i  ,Ki„,, 

rr.\.ic:,=/:;;LT;f  C-.- 
ordinary  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  class     Thrf^ 

he  and  his  class  will  benefit  by  that  bit  nf  li,.  . 

he  finds  that  the  poetry  of  Keat's  Mrld^rer  '  ^.'"cts  J 
■dyll,   let  h,m  go  to  Theocritus  or  Virgil  anc        t.  k 

m.„d  about  the   nature  of  that  imitation  and  what'      Teanr 

. ....  pV  .."z  r^:  •:ir:M:r.tirj 
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and  Latin  elements  in  our  English  language  when  he  ia  not 
educated  to  distinguish  between  them?  By  what  kind  of 
instinct  will  he  be  able  to  warn  his  pupils  against  a  false  use, 
common  enough  at  the  present  time  in  many  quarters,  of  the 
Latin  element  in  our  vocabulary?  The  only  distinction 
to  him  will  be  that  some  words  are  bigger  than  others 
Surely  the  ideal  which  I  have  indicated  is  the  one  which 
we  ought  at  least  to  try  to  maintain  for  the  general 
teacher.  It  can  hardly  be  a  sound  principle  because  the  Utin 
training  of  a  certain  class  of  teachers  is  defective  at  present  and 
of  less  use  to  them  than  it  ought  to  be,  to  drop  at  great 
literary  subject  altogether?  That  virtually  means  that  we  are 
closing  the  avenue  which  might  lead  them  to  the  literary  courses 
ofthe  universities  and  forcingthem,  iftheyare  to  improve  them- 
selves at  all,  to  do  it  in  the  line  of  science  and  nature  study  only. 
Or  is  it  designed  that  in  due  time  the  universities  also  will  be 
brought  to  make  Latin  merely  optional  in  their  literary  courses? 
Should  not  the  policy  of  the  department  nther  be  to  encourage 
the  teacher  to  improve  his  Latin  than  to  suggest  to  him,  as  it 
does  by  this  Bill,  that  he  can  do  just  as  well  without  it  ? 

THE   CONFLICT   BETWEEN   TWO   DIFPEKENT 
EUL'CATIONAL   IDEALS. 

Of  course  the  Department  knows  all  this,  Mr.  Seath  doss 
at  any  rate,   but  it  finds  itself  in  a  tight   place  between    two 
fundamentally  different  ideals  of  education,  the  literary  and  the 
utilitarian,  and  the  different  methods  which  belong  to  them. 
How  shall  we  find  room  for  both  of  them  in  the  same  system  ? 
That  is  the  problem  w'th  which  it  is  confronted.     Is  it  going 
to  solve  it  by  sacri,"icing  the  one  to  the  other?     I  am  sure 
1  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  practical  science,  the  nature 
study.the    manual    training    and    other    new    elements     and 
methods   which   are   being    introduced    into    our    educational 
system.     Not  in   themselves.     But  I  think   the  zeal  for  their 
introduction   may  easily  become  of  too  exclusive  a  character. 
Sometimes  also  it  may  be  excessive.     One  may  question  the 
wisdom   of  many  of  the  experiments  which   are   being   made 
in    the    United    States    and     no    doubt    have    an    influence 
on  our   Canadian   educationalists;    in  Chicago,  for  example, 
where  schoolboys  form  themselves  into  a  school  government! 
mayor  and    aldermen,    after    the    model   of  their   municipal 
administration.     It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  advocates  of  these 
new  methods  generally  take  up  an  attitude  of  active  hostility 
towards  older  methods,  especial  1    towards  the  literary  method. 
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In   Si     Paul  they  lately  esublished  a  Mechanic  Arts   HiKh 

■ntellectual  d.sc.pUe  derived  from  sa™i„g  a  board  siraiRht 
or  making  a  dove-tailed  joint  as  translating  a  passage  of  Cicero 
or  »lv.ng  a  problem  in  geometry."  I  quote  the  words  on 
he  authomy  of  the  Superintendent  himself,  Mr.  George 
Weitbrecht,  though  that  gentleman,  it  is  fair  to  say,  ventures 
•o  cnt,c,^e  the  sutement  as  "one-sided  and  unpedagogical." 
I  have  not  the  feelings  of  the  founders  of  Mechanic  Arts  High 
Sch«,l  to  consider,  so  I  may  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that 
the  statement  ,s  absurd  and  shows  a  radical  confusion  of  two 
Uistmct  ends  m  education.  You  .an  teach  a  red  Indian  from 
the  woods,  m  a  week  or  less,  ,0  saw  a  board  straight  and 
make  a  dove-ta,led  joint,  and  it  might  not  take  very  long  to 
make  h,m  a  fa.r  carpenter.  Hut  even  the  founders  of  the 
Mechamc  Arts  H,gh  School  could  hardly  suppose  that  that 
kmd  of  tra.n.ng  alone,  or  any  extension  of  it,  is  all  that  is 
ncded  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  But,  if  it  ,  not  the 
quesfon  at  once  arises,  what  is  the  meaning  an^  end  of  the 
other  kmd  of  education,  and  what  are  the  best  methods  of 
conveying  it?    That  question  will  lead  u.  ,0  a  sphere  where 

^2Tf"  °L  y  "  '""  '"  ="  '"'«'""  «P*"  """  where 
methods  founded  mainly  on  sense  preception  and  -concrete 
information  are  less  valuable  than  methods  founded  mainlv 
on  imaginative  preception.  ' 

After  all  we  must  remember  that  it  is  by  concep. 
tual  methods  that  we  learn  nine-tenths  of  alt  wc  know 
about   the  world    and    human    life,    and  that  therefore    much 

^'J'h  r"  °'°'"  '""^  J"''^'"'"'  '"'•  -"'■^"  ">"^t 
be  based  on  the  training  we  have  got  in  tl  sphere.  In  fact 
just  in  proportion  as  civilisation  rises  in  l-Vher  and  morl 
complex  forms  of  social  life,  the  genei.1  value  of  t;eobser 

Th  tl't'rd  fT"  '"'  '"  ""  ordinary  man  in  comparison 
with  th.t  kind  of  observation  which  works  in  the  sphere  of  liter- 
ary and  moral  conceptions.  To  man  in  a  primitive  stage  of 
civilisafon  the  observation  of  natun.1  phenomena  is  all  import- 
ant and  his  life  is  guided  by  what  he  personally  observes  oHhe 
sun  the  tides  the  seasons,  the  woods  and  waters,  and  the 
habits  of  animals  But  man  in  a  higher  stage  of  c  vilisation 
has  less  need  .0  know  these  things  by  personal  observaTn 
They  are  summed  up  for  him  in  almanacs  and  guide-books  as  far 
as  his  practical  needs  go,  and  I  question  very  much  if  even  such 
efficient  citizens  of  our  country  as  the  Premiers  of  Ontario  and 
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the  Dominion  Itnow  how  many  hours'  ehb  there  is  when  they 
happen  to  spend  a  weelt  at  the  coast,  or  could  distinguish  any 
variety  of  the  golden-rod  from  the  Solidago  Canadensis,  though 
they  saw  it  every  day.  Nor  might  they  feel  that  their  efficiency 
IS  much  impaired  by  the  lack  of  special  training  in  this  direc- 
tion. For  the  man  of  to-day  lives  in  a  large  menul  area  and 
m  a  complex  social  organism  in  which  his  general  efficiency 
as  a  citizen  depends  more  on  his  power  of  psychological 
analysis,  his  power  of  judging  from  speech  and  written  ac- 
counts as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  happening  around  him,  than 
on  his  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  That  is,  it 
depends  on  a  kind  of  power  which  we  may  call  broadly  the 
literary  sense.  Of  course  a  well  trained  faculty  in  the  field 
of  natural  observation  is  an  excellent  and  desirable  addition 
to  the  culture  of  any  man,  and  for  some  pursuits  it  is  indis- 
pensable. I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  it  cannot  with  ad- 
vantage displace  literary  study  as  a  general  form  of  traini.ig. 
I  hesitate  to  speak  so  much  about  a  matter  :  i  obvious. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  when  we  find  authorities  like  the 
Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Charles  Zueblin,  exhibiting  the  same  confusion  of  thought  on 
this  subject  as  !he  founders  of  the  High  School  in  St.  Paul. 
Here  is  the  way  in  which  Professor  Zuebli;i  speaks  of  the  new 
methods  in  use  in  the  Washington  High  Schools  : 

'■The  beloved  domestic  dog  is  brought  into  the  school- 
room. Could  the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  i  w  methods 
over  the  old  be  more  vividly  presented  than  in  the  contrast  of  a 
beautiful  Scotch  collie  sitting  on  a  desk  of  the  ^cnoolroom.  all 
the  children  enthusiastically  intent  on  his  actions,  with  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  Mary's  little  lamb."* 

I  could  not  easily  get  a  better  example  than  that  to  illus- 
trate the  superficial  arguments  by  which  these  new  educational 
wares  are  being  recommended  to  the  American  public.  It 
shows  perfectly  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  writer's  mind 
with  regard  to  two  different  methods  in  education  and  their 
aims  ;  and  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  what  is  false  and  vulgar  in  its 
style  of  appeal  on  such  a  subject.  For  Professor  Zueblin's 
argument  really  comes  to  this,  that  when  we  have  brought 
"the  beloved  domestic  dog"  into  the  schoolroom  and  ex- 
plained his  qualities  to  the  admiring  children,  we  have  made 
it  superfluous  to  read  such  poems  as  Wordsworth's  Ftdelity.  ■ 
We  have  found  a  superior  method,   the  i^clhod  of  "  concrete 
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informaiion"  and  the  objcct.les«n.  Wo™«  confu.ion  of 
thouBh.  .h„c  co.ld  no.  be.  You  can  do  much  wi.h  ■concrete 
mchods  m  science  and  nature  »,udy,  hu.  the  unique  and 
really  valuable  element  in  literature  can  be  Riven  only  by  the 
1.  erary  and  conceptual  method.  T  ,e  dramatic  repre«n.ation 
of  a  novel  of  Scotf,  or  Harrie',,  (or  example,  may  be  made 
vc-y  v,v,d  and  intires.inR  ;  i,  may  even  be  made  to  give 
'tnkinK  impression,  of  the  work  which  could  not  be  KOt 
m  any  other  way.  But  it  is  not  quite  a  literary  method  in 
the  peda,,MK,cal  sense  of  the  words  ,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  hybrid 
method  and  therefore  it  is  a  much  less  complete  and  valuable 
way  of  KcttinK  at  the  substance  of  a  fine  literary  work  than 
reading  ,s.  This  is  true  even  of  dramas  mrre  or  less  desi.med 
for  stase  representation  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  value 

ZZT''  r^r^  '"'"'"'  """  "'"  '""ff  "«"  »""■  ^^K-ard 
to  the  plays  of  .Shakespeare. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  Kdu- 
cation  Department  to  fi„d  a  course  which  is  both  safe  and  pro- 
pessive,  whirh  gives  the  new  elements  and  methods  a  fair  place 
.n  our  educational  system  without  dangerouslv  impairing  the 
old  ones.     Our  path  of  safety  lies  in  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  difference  which  exisf.  between  the  ideals  of  tech- 
nological and  humanistic  or  hterary  education,  and  also  to  some 
extent  between  their  methods.     We  mustavoid  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  r-iuses  educationalists  like  Professor  Zu,  hlin  to 
think  they  may  easily  and  with  .advantage  substitute  the  one  for 
the  other.     If  we  cannot  combine  the  two  idjals  in  one  system 
so  as  to  give  a  proper  place  to  each,  then  it  would  be  better  to 
have  separate  institutions  for  each.     We  should  at  least  know 
then  what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going.      Under  the 
present  .systen  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  head 
of  a  school  IS  a  classical  and  literary  scho'ar  capable  of  giving 
a  vital  impulse  to  t!>e  ,vork  on  that  side,  or  a  gentleman  who 
thinks  that  "the  literary  method"  is  obsolete,  and  that  it  is  more 
important  to  cultivate   "the  much  neglected  sense  of  touch" 
and  to  train  the  faculty  which  distinguishes  a  birch  from  a.i  elm 
rather  than  that  which  enables  you   to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  utterance  of  Emerson,  or  Theodore  Parker,  and 
that  of  the  late  Or.  Talmage. 

Under  such  a  system  much  depends  on  the  trend  which 
the  Department  is  seeking  to  give  to  educational  work  It 
can  do  much  to  support  a  true  ideal  of  education,  to  dis- 
countenance crude  theories  and    keep   experimental    novelties 
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within  safe  l)ound»  in  a  system  where  tcihnoloKical  and  htcrary 
inslruilion  are  carricil  on  .^'cthcr.  Or  it  may  take  the  oppo- 
site course.  Dm  I  will  not  haslilv  lonclude  that  it  means  to  do 
so  merely  hecairsc  it  has  made  the  mistake  of  removing  Latin 
from  the  qiialilicalions  required  of  the  I'ublic  Sch.x.l  Teaeher. 
Mr.  .Sealh's  couraj;e  is  certainly  of  an  adamantiMC  i|irality. 
lie  must  know  that  his  contemptuous  Jisret;ard  of  the  vole 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Teaihcrs  .Association  has  increased 
considerably  his  responsibilin  for  the  future  of  education  in 
Ontario. 
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